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The  Commercial  Possibilities  of 


West  Africa. 


Perhaps  I ought  rather  to  have  entitled  my  paper  this  Public 

afternoon  the  “Commercial  Possibilities  of  British  West  AP^f 

. in  the  Past 

Africa,”  because  it  is  of  them  more  particularly  that  I purpose 

to  speak.  To-day,  it  is  very  generally  recognised  that  these 

possibilities  are  practically  limitless  : but  only  a few  years 

ago  quite  a different  state  of  mind  prevailed.  Scarcely 

anyone  outside  those  actively  engaged  in  commerce  on 

“The  Coast”  knew  or  cared  about  the  place.  It  was  a 

terra  incognita , imperfectly  mapped,  and  of  no  pleasant 

repute  as  a health  resort.  Its  existence  would  probably 

have  been  a source  of  annoyance  to  the  ministries  of  those 

days  had  they  ever  given  it  a moment’s  thought.  Some  of 

the  persons  directly  concerned  did,  indeed,  worry  them 

with  deputations  to  protest  against  the  policy  of  neglect, 

but  they  were  merely  told  that  the  Government  could  not 

see  its  way  to  undertake  any  further  responsibilities  in  that 

part  of  the  world,  and  protests  were  answered  with  sneers 

about  the  lightness  of  the  soil  and  the  proximity  of  the 

Sahara  desert.  Nothing  that  those  whose  interests  were 

being  jeopardised  could  do,  seemed  to  have  any  effect  in 
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arousing  the  general  public  from  its  apathy  concerning 
what  it  was  pleased  to  dub  “ the  white  man’s  grave.” 

To-day  a complete  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
our  dream.  That  sapient  fellow,  the  man  in  the  street,  is 
still,  it  is  true,  splendidly  ignorant  and  vastly  indifferent  as 
to  West  Africa.  I happened,  only  a day  or  two  back,  to 
refer  to  “ the  capital  of  the  Gold  Coast  ” in  talking  to  a 
man  in  a large  way  of  business,  who  is  exceptionally 
well-informed  in  most  subjects.  “ Let  me  see,”  he  broke 
in,  “ Sierra  Leone  is  the  capital  of  the  Gold  Coast,  isn’t  it?” 
just  as  one  may  trip  a school  girl  unawares  into  saying  that 
Norway  is  the  capital  of  Sweden, 

But  despite  the  fact  that  the  population  of  this  island, 
as  a whole,  still  takes  mighty  little  interest  in  West  Africa, 
there  is  amongst  public  men  an  ever-growing  realisation  of 
its  potentialities  and  of  its  importance,  and  an  increasing 
interest  in  its  development ; whilst  for  some  time  back  the 
Colonial  Office,  under  the  last  administration  as  well  as 
under  the  present,  has  shewn  itself  keenly  and  jealously 
alive  to  the  welfare  of  this  Cinderella  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  Under  - Secretary  of  State  now  not  unfrequently 
presides  at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  West  African  Committee, 
a body  representing  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  London, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Almost  weekly  fresh  steps  are 
announced  as  being  taken  for  the  development  of  one  or 
other  of  the  colonies  in  question.  And  this  sympathetic 
interest  in  these  long-neglected  possessions,  coupled  with 
the  energy,  and  enterprise,  and  devotion  of  the  local 
administrations,  is  going  far  to  make  up  for  the  precious 
time  lost  in  the  past.  There  is,  in  short,  every  reason  for 
looking  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future. 

Now  first  let  us  see  in  what  consists  British  West  Africa. 
There  is,  working  away  from  home,  first  the  Gambia 
Colony  and  Protectorate — merely  a strip  of  river  bank  of 
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almost  neelieible  extent.  Then  we  come  to  Sierra  Leone 
Colony  and  Protectorate,  covering  somewhere  about  34,000 
square  miles.  Ireland  is  31,000  square  miles  in  area. 
Next  we  have  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  and  the  Protectorates 
of  Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories  grouped  under  one 
o-eneral  administration,  and  embracing  about  1 19,000  square 
miles.  The  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  118,000  square 
miles.  A little  further  we  come  to  the  Colony  and 
Protectorates  of  Lagos  and  Southern  Nigeria,  now  linked 
up  for  administrative  purposes  into  one  territory  of  77,000 
square  miles.  England  and  Scotland,  without  Wales, 
amount  to  81,000  square  miles.  Finally,  north  and  inland 
of  Southern  Nigeria  is  the  largest  and  newest  Protectorate 
of  all — Northern  Nigeria — a solid  block  of  256,000  square 
miles,  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
total  area  of  British  West  Africa  is  then  somewhere  about 
486,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  two  and  a half  times  the  size 
of  France.  Large  though  that  may  seem,  it  is  of  course 
trivial  compared  with  France’s  vast,  almost  limitless  domain 
in  the  same  region  of  the  world,  into  which  the  British 
possessions  are  notched  along  one  seaboard. 

But  if  British  West  Africa  is  small  compared  with  the 
compact  mass  of  French  possessions,  it  has  at  least  one  very 
great  advantage,  and  that  is  that  it  embraces  every  important 
river  mouth  in  the  northern  section  of  West  Africa,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Senegal.  The  Gambia,  the  only 
river  in  these  parts  navigable  by  ocean-going  ships  at  every 
season,  the  Sherbro,  the  Tano,  the  Ankobra,  the  Volta,  and 
the  great  network  of  waterways  composing  the  Niger  Delta 
are  all  at  their  outfalls  British.  The  importance  of  this 
fact  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  What  it  means  to  the 
development  of  a new  country  need  not  be  laboured. 

In  addition,  however,  to  this  advantage  possessed  by 
the  British  Colonies,  there  is  the  further  fact  that  of  the 
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only  two  natural  harbours — other  than  river  mouths — of  any 
real  value,  on  the  whole  of  the  West  Coast,  Dakar  and 
Sierra  Leone,  the  larger  and  finer  is  British.  Though  it 
has  not  been  developed  as  the  French  have  developed 
Dakar,  it  is  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the  best  harbours 
in  the  world.  In  natural  havens  for  shipping  the  Old 
Guinea  or  Leeward  coast  is  singularly  deficient,  but  most  of 
them  are  to  be  found,  such  as  they  are,  in  British  territory. 
They  are  all  of  second  to  tenth  rate  importance  and  value, 
most  of  them  closed  to  the  larger  ocean-going  ships  by  surf 
swept  bars,  but  several  afford  a good  anchorage  for  smaller 
vessels,  and  are  a great  advantage  to  local  and  river 
shipping.  Speaking  in  the  widest  generalities,  it  may  be 
said  that  from  Freetown  to  Kotonou,  along  nearly  1,000 
miles  of  coast,  the  only  havens  and  creeks  that  break  the 
level  monotony  of  the  low-lying  shore,  with  the  exception 
of  Monrovia,  are  all  in  British  territory.  Once  we  reach 
Nigeria  the  whole  coast  is  made  up  of  one  unbroken  series 
of  indents  and  river  mouths,  most  of  them,  it  is  true, 
unavailable  for  ocean-going  navigation,  but  still  of  enormous 
advantage  to  commerce,  and  of  these,  two,  Forcados  and 
Calabar,  are  by  nature,  and  a third,  Lagos,  can  be  easily 
made  into,  really  good  harbours  for  large  vessels. 

In  British  West  Africa  we  have  then  a considerable 
territory  for  the  most  part  easy  of  access  by  shipping.  In 
the  case  of  the  Gold  Coast,  where  harbours  are  non-existent, 
and  where  passengers  and  cargo  must  alike  run  the  risk  of 
crossing  the  surf  in  open  boats,  the  British  Colony  is  at 
least  rather  better  off,  with  Axim,  Elmina,  Addah,  and 
Quitta,  than  the  French  Ivory  Coast  on  the  one  side,  and 
than  Togoland  on  the  other. 

The  next  thing  to  take  into  account  in  reckoning  up  the 
future  possibilities  of  the  West  Coast  is  the  nature  of  the 
country  itself,  and  what  its  natural  resources  are.  Imagine 
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to  yourselves  a long,  somewhat  wavy  ridge  of  hills  and 
mountains  at  points  little  more  than  gradual  inclines,  as 
along  a great  part  of  Liberia  and  the  Ivory  Coast,  at  others 
almost  precipitous  and  imposing  mountains,  as  on  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  in  the  Cameroons. 
This  range  or  ridge  follows  the  curve  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
At  some  points,  Sierra  Leone,  for  instance,  at  one  end,  the 
Cameroons  at  the  other,  and  in  the  Tano  district  in  the 
centre,  this  range  rises  almost  direct  out  of  the  sea.  But 
along  most  of  its  length  there  is,  between  it  and  the  ocean, 
a flat  monotonous  plain,  fringed  by  the  white  sand  of  the 
foreshore.  This  coastal  plain  is  almost  everywhere  barren, 
arid,  and  parched.  The  rainfall  on  it  is  scanty.  At  Accra, 
for  instance,  they  get  less  rain  than  in  London,  and  in  some 
years  the  rainfall  has  not  exceeded  13  inches.  For  the 
most  part  this  coast  plain  is  either  solid  laterite  rock,  or 
bleak  sand.  Throughout  its  length  are  found  at  intervals 
expanses  of  brackish  water — the  lagoons  ; some  of  them 
mere  pools  on  the  shore,  but  others  of  vast  size,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Great  Lagoon  stretching  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  fed  by  three  rivers,  and 
discharging  at  its  two  ends  and  also  at  Grand  Bassam  into 
the  ocean.  As  a rule  these  lagoons  are  separated  only  by 
a narrow  spit  of  sand  from  the  sea,  and  round  their  landward 
margin  there  is  usually  luxuriant  vegetation.  But  as  I 
have  said,  for  the  most  part  the  coastal  plain  is  a desert  in 
which  nothing  but  a rank  tough  grass  will  grow. 

Inland  of  the  coast  range  or  backbone,  one  finds  a 
series  of  somewhat  similar  ranges — in  some  parts  a quick 
succession  of  high  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  in  others 
long  sweeping  undulations,  broken  at  points  by  high  ridges. 
This  mountain  country  is  the  country  of  real  value  in  West 
Africa.  It  is  the  forest  belt,  covered  with  dense  vegetation, 
watered  by  mountain  streams  and  heavy  dews,  with  a 
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plentiful  rainfall  in  clearly  marked  seasons,  and  a subsoil 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  stiff  rock  clay,  through  which 
laterite  in  some  places,  conglomerate  in  others  outcrops. 
The  surface  soil  here  is  deeper,  and  of  course  richer  in 
humus,  than  in  any  other  part.  Nowhere  in  West  Africa 
is  there  any  great  depth  of  surface  soil  : in  the  plains  on 
the  coast,  and  in  the  savannah  inland,  it  is  measureable 
almost  in  tenths  of  an  inch.  In  the  forest  belt,  more 
particularly  in  the  wider  valleys,  and  along  river  banks,  it 
varies  in  depth  from  three  or  four  inches  up  to  as  much  as 
three  feet,  and  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  is  a very  normal 
depth.  The  width  of  the  forest  belt  varies  enormously. 
In  some  places  where  it  comes  down  to  the  coast,  as  in  the 
east  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  west  of  Liberia,  the  east  end  of 
the  Ivory  Coast,  and  the  west  end  of  the  Gold  Coast,  it 
extends  for  something  like  two  hundred  miles.  In  other 
places,  the  east  side  of  the  Gold  Coast  for  instance,  it  is 
only  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  wide.  Its  northern  limit 
runs  in  an  almost  perfectly  straight  line,  due  east  and  west, 
along  the  eighth  parallel  of  latitude  ; it  is  its  southern 
border  which  undulates.  It  runs  out  to  an  apex,  just  west 
of  Freetown,  where  the  two  edges  meet ; so  that  along  the 
Senegambian  coast,  running  north  and  south,  it  is  practi- 
cally non-existent,  and  you  get  direct  from  the  sea  into  the 
succeeding  vegetable  and  physical  belt. 

This  is  a wide  band  of  very  regular  width  of  Savannah, 
or  open  bush — a rolling,  down-like  formation  of  grass  land 
interspersed  with  clumps  of  scrub,  and  freely  sprinkled  with 
various  kinds  of  trees  of  stunted  growth  and  a certain 
number  of  noble  cotton  woods  and  baobaobs.  The  subsoil 
is  laterite  rock,  and  the  surface  soil  is  scant  in  the  extreme. 
Away  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
Niger  system,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  rivers,  and  even 
small  streams  are  few  and  far  between.  The  seasons  are 
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irregular,  and  the  rainfall  scant.  The  conditions,  in  short, 
are  not  unlike  those  prevailing  in  the  coastal  plain.  This 
resemblance  increases  as  one  gets  further  northward,  until 
one  comes  to  the  irregular  line  of  plains  which  fringe  the 
Soudan,  vast  expanses  of  undulating  waste,  whose  sorry 
monotony  is  only  emphasised  by  the  Shea  butter  trees  and 
Meni  trees  which  crowd  the  nearly  naked  laterite  with  their 
grotesquely  distorted  shapes. 

The  Savannah  is  the  pastoral  belt  of  West  Africa,  and 
where,  as  in  Nigeria  on  the  one  hand,  or  Senegambia  on 
the  other,  it  is  watered  by  large  rivers,  it  is  a country  of 
great  wealth  in  herds  and  in  flocks.  It  is  a belt  which  year 
by  year,  mile  by  mile,  is  eating  its  way  south  into  the  forest 
belt,  owing  to  the  native  habit  of  firing  the  vegetation  to 
clear  the  land.  This  burning  consumes  all  the  seedlings 
and  younger  plants,  gnarls  and  stunts  and  shrivels  the 
established  trees,  and  makes  the  way,  later,  for  the  all- 
conquering  scrub  grass  which  strangles  all  fresh  growth  but 
its  own.  In  the  Soudan  and  its  possibilities  this  country 
has,  unfortunately,  no  interest  except  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Nigeria — using  the  name  Soudan  in  its  proper  application 
that  is,  and  not  as  a name  for  Upper  Egypt. 

Such  then  is  roughly  the  physical  character  of  the 
country.  With  its  mineral  resources  I do  not  purpose  to 
deal  at  any  length  ; the  wealth  of  the  Gold  Coast  has  been 
recognised  in  its  name  since  the  seventeenth  century.  Iron 
and  copper  are  known  to  exist  in  large  quantities,  and  are 
extensively  worked  by  the  natives,  and  have  been  almost 
from  time  immemorial.  Tin,  the  deposits  of  which  also 
were  not  neglected  by  the  aborigine,  is  now  of  course  being 
extracted  by  the  Niger  Company.  Oil  exists  and  is  now 
being  exploited  for  the  first  time.  Coal  has  been  reported 
from  Adrar  and  the  Soudan,  and  a vast  number  of  other 
forms  of  mineral  wealth  occur  in  the  northern  sections  of 
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the  British  possessions.  They,  however,  are  a study  in 
themselves,  and  in  a general  paper  of  this  description  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  mineral  resources,  British  West  Africa  is  not  far  behind 
any  other  section  of  the  world  of  a similar  area,  and  is 
vastly  richer  than  most. 

When  we  turn  to  vegetable  wealth,  we  reach  a depart- 
ment in  which  West  Africa  has  always  been  recognised  as 
holding  first  rank.  Rubber,  gums,  palm  oil  and  kernels, 
shea  butter,  and  many  other  sources  of  vegetable  oils, 
fibres,  valuable  timbers,  fruits,  coffee,  and  a large  variety  of 
pharmaceutical  drugs,  are  among  the  many  gifts  of  nature 
independent  of  man’s  assistance.  They  are  the  wild 
products,  forest  products,  indigenous  to  the  country,  as  even 
botanists  allow,  I believe ; for,  poor  tropical  Africa,  the 
botanists  as  a rule  deny  that  anything  scarcely  is  indigenous 
to  it,  and  it  is  a mystery  what  early  man  lived  on  when  we 
are  taught  that  every  food  stuff  in  the  country  was  intro- 
duced in  comparatively  recent  times.  But  dealing  with 
these  forest  products  alone  for  the  moment  : we  have  in 
them  almost  limitless  sources  of  wealth,  if  they  are  properly 
developed  and  properly  husbanded.  At  the  present  time 
they  represent  a value  of  nearly  three  millions  sterling  out  ot 
the  total  exports  from  British  West  Africa  of  about  four 
milllions  sterling,  excluding  bullion  and  specie,  and  so  far  as 
many  of  the  products  mentioned  are  concerned,  we  are  at 
present  getting  only  a tithe  of  the  yield  of  the  known 
supplies.  Vast  areas  still  remain  untapped,  unexploited. 
I would  mention  the  enormous  untouched  palm  belts  in 
Sierra  Leone,  the  huge  tracts  of  Shea  butter  trees  in 
Northern  Nigeria.  But  besides  this  there  are  every  year, 
almost  every  month,  being  revealed  to  our  astonished  eyes 
fresh  sources  of  supply  in  this  marvellous  tropical  treasure- 
house — fresh  sources  both  botanically  and  geographically. 


The  list  of  oil-producing  plants  alone  is  being  constantly 
added  to,  so  that  West  Africa  is  becoming  a veritable 
widow’s  cruse  which  faileth  not. 

Having  now  got  some  very  slight  idea  of  what  nature 
has  done  for  this  Tom  Tiddler’s  ground,  let  us  see  how  man 
is  backing  her  up.  And  first  we  must  look  at  the  native 
and  take  stock  of  him.  It  is  very  difficult  to  generalise 
about  him — one  might  as  well  try  to  generalise  about  a 
“European,”  bearing  in  mind  that  the  term  would  cover  a 
Laplander  and  a Greek,  a Russian  peasant  and  a French 
wit.  But  one  can  safely  say  of  the  West  African  at  home — 
away  from  European  influence — that  he  is  not  so  black  as 
he  is  painted.  On  the  coast,  too  close  contact  with  white 
civilisation  has  undoubtedly  had  an  effeminating  effect  on 
him.  Always  excepting  those  riotous  cheery  water-babies, 
the  Kroos  and  the  Drouins,  whose  hardy  independence  and 
breezy  inherent  lawlessness  has  preserved  their  characters, 
the  coast  native  is  as  a rule  an  indolent,  impudent  creature, 
whose  one  aim  is  an  office  stool,  and  whose  highest  ambition 
is  to  be  a leader  of  fashion.  Their  days  are  devoted  to  a 
careful  avoidance  of  exertion,  their  evenings  to  dances  and 
parties  and  clubs  and  lodges,  and  their  nights  often  to 
debauch  and  licence.  They  are  libertines  at  twelve,  rouds 
at  eighteen,  and  senile  at  twenty-five.  They  have 
exchanged  the  rude  but  rigorous  morals  of  their  ancestors, 
their  honesty,  their  unswerving  loyalty,  their  sobriety,  their 
open-handed  generosity  and  their  manliness,  for  the  dis- 
honesty, meannesses,  and  vice  of  a Levantine  slum.  Many 
of  their  own  kith  and  kin  admit  that  this  is  the  case  : the 
more  thinking,  more  responsible,  of  them  view  the  state  of 
affairs  with  openly-expressed  alarm.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  present  is  only  an  evolutionary  stage — a transition 
state.  Fine  characters  are  found  here  and  there,  Africans 
full-blooded,  not  ashamed  to  hold  by  the  blood  of  their  clan, 
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men  who  are  a credit  to  any  race.  And  always  there  are 
on  the  coast  those  Celts  of  Africa,  the  Kroos  and  Drouins, 
who  furnish  a large  supply  of  coast  labour  of  the  very 
highest  description.  They  are  of  the  finest  type  of  manhood, 
powerful  as  oxen,  will  work  till  they  drop  for  anyone  who 
has  the  gift  of  handling  them,  are  skilful  to  the  verge  of 
genius  in  all  that  concerns  boats  and  the  handling  of  cargo 
and  seacraft  generally.  They  have  their  disadvantages,  of 
course,  but  taken  all  round,  they  form  as  fine  a supply  of 
labour  as  could  be  desired. 

The  coastal  plain,  where  it  is  of  the  barren  character  I 
have  described — as  for  instance  near  Accra — is  of  course 
uninhabited  except  on  the  extreme  coast  fringe.  But 
wherever  vegetation  flourishes — and,  therefore,  particularly 
in  the  forest  belt — West  Africa,  if  not  densely  peopled,  is  at 
least  well  populated.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Forest  belt — 
a vast  variety  of  tribes,  of  every  imaginable  standard  of 
physical  quality,  mental  and  moral  character,  and  social 
development — are  almost  all  of  them  agriculturalists.  They 
live  in  villages  or  settlements  in  clearings  in  the  forest, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  and  depend  for  their  living  on  the 
produce  of  mother  earth.  As  a whole  they  are  a fine  set  of 
people,  with  a certain  inherent  dignity,  who  have  been 
sufficiently  long  in  touch  with  the  white  man  to  have  left 
the  age  of  pristine  savagery  far  behind  them,  and  yet  have 
not  been  in  such  close  contact  with  the  debasing  influences 
of  town  life  to  have  become  effeminate.  You  will  often 
hear  it  stated  that  the  black  man  is  lazy  and  indolent.  That 
is  a charge  that  cannot  fairly  be  brought  against  the  better 
tribes  of  the  Forest  belt  in  West  Africa.  The  negro  does 
not,  it  is  true,  work  in  quite  the  same  fashion  as  we  are  used 
to:  they  have  their  own  habits  and  methods.  It  is  no 
good  expecting  them  to  work  by  the  clock,  to  keep  regular 
hours,  or  to  work  by  shifts  and  relays.  They  will  work  in 
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their  own  way  : one  man  may  stick  to  a job  for  twenty 
hours  on  end  without  a break,  and  then  take  twelve  hours 
off.  Another  will  take  a few  minutes  rest  every  half  hour. 
But  admitting,  recognising  that  their  way  is  not  our  way, 
they  are  still  fine  workers  when  they  have  sufficient 
inducement  to  work,  and  if  you  understand  how  to  handle 
them,  you  can  get  as  good  labour  as  you  can  desire.  A 
man  who  will  entrust  a job  to  the  natives  and  leave  them  to 
carry  it  out  in  their  own  fashion  will  not  have  to  complain 
of  their  indolence  or  ineptitude.  It  will  in  the  long  run  be 
done  in  as  short  a time  and  as  well  as  it  could  be  done  by 
the  most  systematically  regulated  labour  in  Europe,  and  of 
course  at  a less  cost. 

African  labour  is  a highly  intelligent  labour.  The  more 
one  sees  of  the  black  man — the  more  intimately  one  gets  to 
know  him — the  more  one  comes  to  realise  that  his  mind,  if 
cast  in  a very  different  mould  from  the  white  man’s,  is  of  a 
much  higher  order  than  one  at  first  imagined.  In  any 
branch  of  labour  with  which  they  have  been  for  any  length 
of  time  acquainted,  they  are  extraordinarily  skilled.  The 
ability  of  the  Kroo  or  the  Drouin  in  all  that  concerns  the 
sea  is  paralleled  by  the  capacity  of  the  Yoruba,  the  Krobo, 
the  Mandingo  and  other  tribes  in  agriculture.  They  are  not 
merely  agriculturists,  but  skilled  agriculturists.  They  have 
arrived  presumably  empirically  at  a very  real  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  agriculture,  and  more  particularly,  of 
those  principles  as  applied  to  the  local  conditions  prevailing 
in  their  own  country.  Often  the  white  man  when  he  visits 
them  for  the  first  time  imagines  that  he  can  improve  their 
methods,  only  to  find  that  in  almost  every  case  there  is 
some  very  definite  good  reason  for  those  methods.  At 
first  sight  the  agriculture  of  the  native  appears  to  the 
European  a casual  and  haphazard  affair,  and  often  one 
hears  remarks  about  his  simply  putting  seed  in  the  ground 
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and  sitting  down  to  wait  for  nature  to  do  the  rest.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  is  utterly  untrue.  He  has  a very  regular 
system  and  a very  strict  routine,  and  much  of  what  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  chance  is  the  result  of  generations  of 
experience,  and  one  finds  that  not  only  is  the  black  man 
skilled  in  those  forms  of  agriculture  to  which  he  has  for 
long  been  habituated,  but  also  that  he  is  extraordinarily 
quick  to  learn  new  cultivations,  the  growth  and  preparation 
of  exotic  crops.  I need  only  cite  one  case,  that  of  cocoa  on 
the  Gold  Coast.  Only  a few  years  ago  the  total  export  of 
cocoa  from  the  Gold  Coast  was  80  lbs.,  experimentally 
grown  in  the  botanical  gardens.  Up  to  the  end  of 
December,  the  shipments  of  cocoa  from  the  Gold  Coast  for 
the  present  season  had  amounted  to  no  less  than  2 1 millions 
of  pounds,  and  the  whole  of  this  enormous  export  is  the 
result  of  native  agriculture.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
recently  in  Africa  to  spend  two  months  living  on  the  native 
farms  examining  the  methods  of  the  farmers  and  studying 
their  characters,  and  I was  immensely  struck  with  the  high 
level  to  which  they  attained,  both  in  their  calling  and  in 
their  general  personal  attainments. 

When  one  has  passed  through  the  forest  belt  and 
reached  the  savannah  and  open  country  beyond,  one  comes 
to  races  and  tribes  which  are  more  particularly  pastoral  and 
therefore,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  pastoral  peoples, 
inherently  nomad  in  their  instinct.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
cases  they  have  settled  down  into  towns  or  villages,  or 
possessed  themselves  of  large  tracts  of  territory,  founding 
countries,  such  as  the  Hausa  States  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
Futa  Jallon  on  the  other.  But  if  their  mode  of  life  has 
changed,  they  still  possess  in  their  characters  most  of  those 
traits  which  are  usually  associated  with  nomad  races. 
Physically  they  are,  speaking  generally,  a fine  and  well- 
developed  people,  of  great  personal  courage,  much  dignity, 
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a strong  sense  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  devoted  to 
their  domestic  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
cunning,  unscrupulous  in  barter,  and  of  a generally  unruly, 
lawless  disposition  ; and  it  is  in  these  northern  tribes, 
whether  in  their  own  homes  or  when  they  have  settled 
amongst  other  races  further  south,  that  the  principal 
difficulties  arise  in  governance  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
order.  They  are  not  at  the  present  time  a supply  of 
labour  that  can  be  relied  on,  except  in  the  one  calling  to 
which  they  are  accustomed — that  of  stock-raising. 

Now,  in  considering  the  commercial  possibilities  of  a 
country,  scarcely  less  important  than  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants  is  the  political  and  social  development  that  they 
attain  to.  And  there  is  one  great  advantage  which  the 
British  colonies  possess  in  this  repect.  Comparisons,  I 
know,  are  odious,  but  I have  so  often  had  occasion  to  speak 
favourably  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  France  on  her 
colonies,  that  it  is  only  fair  to  allude  to  the  other  side  of 
the  medal.  In  the  French  colonies,  you  have,  first  of  all, 
in  Senegal  proper  the  black  man  admitted  to  the  full 
republican  franchise  and  returning  a deputy  to  the  Chamber 
in  Paris,  a thing  undreamed  of  in  our  own  Colonies.  Then 
you  have,  in  both  Dakar  and  St.  Louis,  an  elected  munici- 
pality ; you  find  in  all  the  administrative  offices  in  Senegal 
and  in  Guinea,  and  to  a less  extent  on  the  Ivory  Coast, 
blacks  and  mulattoes  occupying  positions  of  the  utmost 
responsibility,  and  in  the  first-named  Colony  almost  monopo- 
lising government  posts.  Yet  I doubt  very  much  whether 
the  bulk  of  the  black  population  in  the  French  possessions 
has  been  materially  raised  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  by 
reason  of  French  administration.  I will  give  an  instance  of 
what  I mean.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  a private 
individual  to  engage  a caravan  of  voluntary  carriers 
anywhere  up  country  in  the  French  possessions.  He  is 
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forced  to  apply  to  the  local  administrator,  who  sets  in 
motion  a beautifully  contrived  and  beautifully  controlled 
organisation,  which  results  in  his  obtaining  next  morning 
a gang  of  forced  labour.  He  must  start  with  at  least  ten 
per  cent,  more  men  than  he  requires  to  allow  for  desertions, 
and  he  must  take  one  or  more  policemen  with  him  to  reduce 
the  desertions  to  a minimum.  Almost  anywhere  in  the 
British  colonies  one  can  engage  carriers  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  bargaining,  and  everywhere  along  one’s  road  one 
will  receive  applications  for  employment.  We  may  have 
moved  slowly,  we  may  not  be  as  quick  in  opening  up  the 
country  or  in  developing  its  resources  as  our  neighbours, 
but  we’ve  made  a man  of  the  black.  We  had,  I fancy, 
rather  better  material  to  deal  with  in  the  first  instance,  if 
we  except  the  Woloffs,  Toucouleurs,  Saracolese,  and  Pules 
of  Senegal,  and  the  Foulani  of  Guinea.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  we  have  taught  the  black  man  that  he  is  a free 
agent,  and  that  he  must  shift  for  himself.  That  is  a very 
great  point.  All  over  the  French  colonies  you  will  find 
white  traders  established,  but  never  a black.  In  the  British 
colonies,  the  white  trader,  speaking  generally,  still  hugs 
the  coast,  but  everywhere  in  almost  every  village  you  will 
find  the  black  regularly  engaged  in  trade.  The  negro  in 
the  republican  colonies,  although  in  some  cases  he  has  the 
vote  and  is  a French  citizen,  is  nevertheless,  with  the 
exception  of  a very  small  minority,  a barbarian  in  subjection 
to  a foreign  race  : in  the  British  colonies  he  may  have  no 
paper  rights,  but  he  is  an  independent  Britisher,  engaged 
in  business  “ on  his  own,”  and  capable  of  competing  with 
the  white  man  in  his  midst. 

In  considering  the  population  of  British  West  Africa 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  available  supply  of  labour,  we 
have  one  very  peculiar  factor  to  take  into  consideration. 
The  black  man  in  one  respect  presents  an  economic  paradox. 
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In  most  parts  of  the  world  when  the  demand  either  for  a 
commodity  or  for  labour  increases,  the  price  is  raised,  and 
the  supply  increases,  once  more  depressing-  the  price  until 
equilibrium  is  established.  But  in  West  Africa  this  rule 
cannot  be  said  to  apply,  and  for  a very  simple  reason.  The 
needs  of  the  native,  over  and  above  those  which  are 
supplied  by  nature  without  any  exertion  on  his  part,  are  few 
and  easily  satisfied.  Wealth  in  itself  to  him  is  at  the 
present  time  no  incentive  to  work.  He  has  not  yet  felt  the 
greed  of  possession.  The  consequence  is  that  all  he 
requires  is  just  sufficient  money  to  satisfy  those  wants 
which  nature  does  not  already  fill.  This,  calculated  on  the 
European  scale,  is  a very  small  amount  indeed.  At  the 
present  time,  if  we  take  the  rate  of  wages  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  at  an  average  of  about  a shilling  a day,  we 
find  that  the  labourer  can  earn  in  one  day  sufficient  to  keep 
him  for  from  six  days  in  a town  to  four  weeks  in  the  bush. 
The  town  labourer  has  therefore  no  incentive  to  work 
more  than  one  day  in  six,  or  the  country  man  more  than 
one  day  a month.  This  perhaps  is  the  extreme  case,  but 
one  can  safely  say  that  the  black  man  need  only  work  a 
very  small  proportion  of  his  time  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep 
him  in  comfort.  Now  if  you  raise  the  price  of  labour,  the 
increase  does  not  offer  the  negro  the  smallest  inducement 
to  work  any  longer,  but  rather  the  reverse.  He  earns  in  a 
shorter  time  all  that  he  needs,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
he  is  only  disposed  to  work  for  a less  time  than  when 
wages  were  lower.  Similarly,  with  commodities,  merchants 
have  actually  found  that  when  the  price  of,  say,  rubber,  goes 
up  in  Europe,  so  that  they  are  able,  in  competing  amongst 
themselves  as  buyers  on  the  Coast,  to  offer  a greater  price 
for  the  raw  produce  to  the  natives,  they  obtain  a less 
quantity  of  it.  And  why  ? because  the  native  rubber 
gatherer  finds  that  whereas  before  he  had  to  bring  in  a 
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pound  of  rubber  to  earn  enough  to  keep  him  for  a month,  he 
now  need  only  bring  in  twelve  ounces.  It  is  no  advantage 
to  him  to  get  the  extra  remuneration  for  bringing  in  a full 
pound,  and  therefore  he  contents  himself  with  bringing  in 
the  twelve  ounces,  and  so  the  tendency  is  for  an  increase 
of  price  to  curtail  the  supply  rather  than  to  enlarge  it. 

At  the  present  time  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  there 
is  a terrible  waste  of  labour  due  to  the  existing  method  of 
transport.  Indeed  the  main  problem  in  the  commercial 
development  of  West  Africa  may  be  said  to  be  the  labour 
problem,  and  this  hinges  absolutely  and  completely  on  the 
transport  problem.  At  the  present  time,  up-country  produce 
has  to  be  carried  to  the  coast  on  men’s  heads  in  loads  of,  at 
the  outside,  70  to  80  pounds,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
60  pounds  is  a fair  average.  Even  when  carrying  his  own 
produce  for  his  own  benefit,  the  native  carrier  cannot  do 
much  more  than  20  to  25  miles  a day,  and  certainly  30  miles 
would  be  his  maximum.  It  therefore  takes  40  men  a day 
to  carry  every  ton  of  produce  25  miles.  Just  imagine  what 
this  means.  It  would  take  40  men  8 days  to  carry  a ton 
from  London  to  Liverpool.  In  other  words,  it  occupies 
a far  greater  amount  of  labour  to  carry  produce  to  the 
coast  than  to  raise  and  prepare  it.  The  bulk  of  the  labour  in 
the  country  is  occupied  in  transport.  Once,  by  introducing 
modern  methods  of  transport,  you  have  set  this  labour  free, 
you  have  an  ample  supply  for  the  commercial  development 
of  the  country.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  the 
construction  of  good  roads.  At  the  present  time  native 
paths  are  as  a rule  circuitous  and  narrow,  the  reason,  of 
course,  being  that  in  the  days  when  these  paths  were  first 
followed,  the  dictates  of  security  in  a country  where  every 
village  was  at  hostility  with  its  neighbour,  necessitated  the 
approaches  to  the  villages  being  as  secluded  and  as  difficult 
of  traversing  as  possible.  Tradition  is  strong  with  the 
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West  African  native,  and  he  continues  to  follow  these 
narrow  twisting  paths  long  after  this  need  has  passed  away. 
Straight,  wide  roads  would  in  themselves  effect  a great 
saving  of  labour,  first,  by  shortening  the  route,  and  secondly, 
by  enabling  the  use  of  wheel  traffic  and  the  rolling  of 
barrels.  But  a far  greater  and  more  important  advance 
would  be  made  by  the  extension  of  railways,  and  more 
particularly,  of  light  railways  and  tramways.  Much  is 
already  being  done  in  both  these  directions  in  almost  all  the 
British  colonies,  but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done.  Even 
a De  Cauville  tramway  worked  by  human  traction  effects 
an  enormous  saving  of  labour,  as  by  this  means  one  native, 
instead  of  only  carrying  60  pounds  for  25  miles  in  a day, 
can  push  a truck  containing  ten  times  the  amount  almost 
double  the  distance  ; in  other  words,  he  does  the  work  of 
eighteen  men,  and  of  course,  not  only  is  there  an  enormous 
amount  of  labour  thus  set  free  from  a wasteful  occupation 
for  useful  employment,  but  also  produce  is  brought  down 
country  at  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  present  cost  of 
transport. 

Now,  in  viewing  the  commercial  possibilities  of  West 
Africa  there  are  two  distinct  aspects  from  which  we  may 
look  at  the  question.  There  is,  first,  the  increase  possible 
in  those  departments  of  commerce  which  are  at  present 
exploited  ; and  there  is,  secondly,  the  opening  up  of  new 
fields  of  enterprise.  In  almost  every  department  of  West 
African  commerce  as  at  present  existing,  there  is,  it  is 
scarcely  any  exaggeration  to  say,  limitless  scope  for  increase 
in  extension.  The  making  of  roads,  railways,  and  tram- 
ways, such  as  I have  indicated,  would  enable  produce, 
which  at  present  cannot  profitably  be  exported,  to  be 
brought  from  the  far-off  interior.  There  are  millions  of 
tons  of  palm  kernels  annually  rotting,  because  they  are  too 
far  from  the  coast  to  bear  the  cost  of  transport.  1 here 
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are  thousands  of  square  miles  covered  with  fibre-producing 
plant,  with  Shea  butter  trees,  with  Meni  trees,  which  are 
entirely  unexploited  for  the  same  reason,  and  there  are 
vast  regions  capable  of  producing  an  enormous  yield  of 
agricultural  crops  which  are  at  present  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  man,  because  the  farm  produce  from  them  would 
be  worth  its  weight  in  gold  by  the  time  it  reached  the 
coast,  if  it  had  to  bear  the  cost  of  transport.  Already  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  opening  up  the  British 
colonies  by  means  of  roads  and  railways  is  having  an 
astounding  effect  on  the  increase  of  the  commerce  of  these 
countries.  The  trade  in  British  West  Africa,  although  not 
advancing  in  geometrical  progression,  is,  at  any  rate, 
increasing  in  something  more  than  arithmetical  progres- 
sion. In  1901  the  total  exports  of  British  West  Africa 
were  valued  at  three  and  a quarter  millions  sterling.  In 
1905  they  reached  a value  of  not  far  short  of  five  and  a 
half  millions,  and  for  last  year  they  probably  exceeded  six 
and  a quarter  millions  : that  is,  in  five  years  they  have  all 
but  doubled  in  value,  and  at  the  present  day  we  are 
touching  a mere  fraction  of  the  wealth  in  the  narrowest 
fringe  of  these  vast  possessions.  As  a whole  British  West 
Africa  has  scarcely  begun  to  be  exploited.  With  every 
new  area  that  is  opened  up  by  a road  or  railway,  we  may 
confidently  anticipate  an  additional  increase  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  colony  in  which  it  is  situated. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  new  forms  of  enterprise,  we 
are  on  a less  certain  ground.  The  obvious  opening  for 
enterprise  would  appear  to  be  in  planting,  but  if  by  this  is 
to  be  understood  white  planters  establishing  themselves  on 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  climate  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  parts  in  West  Africa,  more 
particularly  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  which  are  not  less 
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healthy  than  many  parts  in  other  tropical  countries  where 
white  men  have  established  themselves,  and  there  are  one 
or  two  points  which  are  possibly  as  healthy  as  can  be 
desired.  There  are  indeed,  at  the  present  time,  several 
white  planters  established  in  this  colony.  But  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  fact  still  remains  that  West  Africa  as  a 
whole  is  not  a white  man’s  country.  In  the  French  colonies 
it  is  true,  there  is  a large  white  population,  many  of  whom 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  permanent  residents.  The 
officials  go  out  for  lengthy  periods  into  the  far-off  interior, 
taking  their  families  with  them,  and  establish  themselves  in 
permanent  homes,  much  as  our  own  people  do  in  India, 
and  in  parts  of  French  West  Africa  the  mortality  rate  has 
been  reduced  as  low  as  a fraction  over  ten  per  thousand, 
But  it  will  certainly  be  a very  long  time  before  similar 
results  are  achieved  in  the  British  Colonies,  partly  from 
natural  causes  and  partly  owing  to  our  entirely  different 
political  system.  And  so  we  must  not  look  forward  to  the 
prospect  of  white  planters  settling  in  any  large  number. 

The  line  upon  which  the  development  of  British  West 
Africa  should  proceed,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  is 
the  encouragement  and  education  of  native  planters.  The 
native,  just  as  he  has  been  introduced  on  the  Gold  Coast  to 
cocoa  cultivation,  can  be  taught  and  induced  to  grow  an 
enormous  number  of  other  forms  of  tropical  produce  to 
which  the  country  is  suited,  but  which  at  present  are  not 
raised  in  it.  The  white  man  must  content  himself  with 
making  his  profit  by  trading  in  this  produce.  The  list  of 
forms  of  cultivation  which  might  be  established  in  West 
Africa,  with  an  almost  certainty  of  success,  is  as  long  as 
that  in  any  other  tropical  country,  with  the  possible 
exceptions  of  Java  and  Ceylon  ; and  in  many  cases  West 
Africa  will  produce  crops  in  a higher  state  of  excellence,  or 
more  easily,  than  they  can  be  raised  elsewhere  in  the 
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Tropics.  Lagos  maize  is  a case  in  point.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Southern  Nigeria  should  not,  at  a very  early 
date,  be  one  of  the  great  maize-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  It  is  capable  of  producing  a maize  of  a quality 
superior  to  almost  any  other,  and  of  producing  it  in  vast 
quantities.  And  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
the  development  of  a new  country,  a staple  product,  such  as 
maize,  is  of  far  greater  economic  advantage  than  even  high 
priced  commodities  such  as  cocoa  and  rubber  of  variable 
and  comparatively  restricted  demand.  Again,  almost  all 
over  the  British  colonies  ground  nuts  could  be  raised.  The 
French  colony  of  Senegal  exports  ^600,000  worth  of 
ground  nuts  annually,  principally  for  the  manufacture  of 
olive  oil.  The  Gambia  is  the  only  British  colony  which 
exports  any  ground  nuts  to  speak  of,  and  a great  part  of 
this  export  is  derived  from  the  French  colonies  on  its 
border.  The  possibilities  of  Northern  Nigeria  as  a cotton- 
producing  country  are  already  being  proved  by  the  British 
Cotton  Growing  Association,  with  every  prospect  of 
enormous  success.  There  is  a long  list  of  other  fibre- 
producing  plants  known  to  thrive  in  West  Africa,  and 
which  might  be  cultivated  at  a very  great  profit  indeed. 
In  one  or  two  places  experiments  are  now  being  tentatively 
made  with  some  of  them. 

British  West  Africa  at  present  imports  large  quantities 
of  rice,  yet  both  hill  and  paddy  rice  grow  luxuriantly  almost 
all  over  the  West  Coast  Colonies,  and  the  produce  is 
declared  to  be  of  a higher  dietetic  value  than  East  India  rice. 
Rubber  is  so  obvious  a suggestion  that  I need  scarcely 
allude  to  it,  beyond  uttering  a word  of  warning  to  prospective 
planters  that  they  would  be  well  advised  very  carefully  to 
consider  whether  it  is  not  better,  in  those  parts  in  which 
the  Funtumia  elastica  is  indigenous,  to  plant  it,  rather  than 
the  exotic  Para,  seeing  that  the  success  of  the  former  is 
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assured,  even  though  it  may  take  longer  to  come  to 
maturity  than  the  latter,  whilst  the  prospects  for  Ilevea 
brasihensis  are  still,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  somewhat 
problematic  in  West  Africa. 

Without  dealing  in  detail  with  all  the  possible  cultiva- 
tions for  which  West  Africa  is  suitable,  I would  merely 
suggest  that  there  are  parts,  at  any  rate,  where  camphor, 
tobacco,  or  tea  can  be  grown  on  a commercial  scale. 

Of  plants  which  are  at  present  cultivated,  but  are  not 
exploited  as  they  might  be  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  I 
would  mention  chillies,  ginger,  a large  number  of  native 
cereals,  cassava  (for  starch),  coconuts,  kolas,  and  possibly 
coffee  ; though  the  conditions  prevailing  almost  preclude 
the  growing  of  the  last-mentioned  at  present  market  prices. 
It  is  of  course  indigenous  to  West  Africa,  and  grows  to  per- 
fection and  without  trouble,  but  it  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
market  to  compete  with  the  produce  of  countries  which  are 
not  handicapped  by  the  system  of  head-porterage.  This, 
however,  is  a matter  of  time  only.  Similarly,  in  the  not 
very  distant  future,  there  is  a long  list  of  tropical  fruits, 
more  particularly  oranges,  pineapples,  and  bananas,  which 
can  be  grown  in  a finer  quality  in  West  Africa  than  almost 
anywhere  else,  but  are  at  present  debarred  from  commercial 
exploitation  owing  to  local  conditions. 

Finally,  there  is  one  last  factor  which  will  go  far  to 
ensure  the  commercial  prosperity  of  British  West  Africa, 
and  that  is  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  administration. 
The  credit  that  is  due  to  the  devoted  officials  who  carry  on 
the  Government  of  British  West  Africa  can  best  be  brought 
home,  perhaps,  by  a simple  comparison.  British  West  Africa 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  forty  times  the  extent  of  the  British 
West  Indies — 486,000  square  miles,  against  12,000  square 
miles.  The  commerce  of  British  West  Africa,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  is  now  over 
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fi  1,000,000,  or  not  far  short  of  the  commerce  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  has  remained  stationary  for  some  fifteen  years 
at  about  ^14,000,000.  The  former  is  a vast,  practically 
undeveloped  and  barbarian  country,  whilst  the  latter  are 
old-established,  highly  civilised,  and  thoroughly  organised 
islands.  There  is,  therefore,  in  British  West  Africa  a drain 
on  its  resources  for  development  and  for  military  establish- 
ments which  is  unknown  in  the  West  Indies.  Presumably, 
the  West  Indies,  which  are,  at  any  rate  according  to  popular 
impression,  not  as  prosperous  as  once  they  were,  are  as 
cheaply  administered  as  possible.  Yet  with  all  these  differ- 
ences between  the  two,  the  486,000  square  miles  of  British 
West  Africa  is  administered  for  within  a pound  or  two  of 
exactly  the  same  sum  as  the  12,000  square  miles  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  debt  of  the  one  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  the  debt  of  the  other. 

Given  a large  area  of  productive  tropical  land,  within 
easy  access  of  Europe,  provided  by  nature  with  many  river 
mouths  and  harbours,  peopled  by  a sufficient  population  of 
skilful  and  intelligent  workers,  capable  of  easy  develop- 
ment, and  of  being  administered  more  cheaply  than  any 
other  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  we  are  fully 
justified  in  viewing,  with  confident  anticipation  of  a brilliant 
success,  the  commercial  future  of  British  West  Africa. 
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